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gournal of Belles Rettres. 


THE EMULATIVE PRINCIPLE. 


ve rson must have observed the gene- 
en age parents that their children should 


~ excel those of others. A boy is sent to school, 


not unfrequently at an age when his tender 
frame renders every exercise of his mind pre- 
judicial to his health, and when he stands more 
Gn need of the rein than the spur; in this state 
his feeling of emulation is easily wrought upon 
from his own innate love of superiority, while 
‘the flame is fanned by his observing the plea- 
gure it gives his parents; as he advances in 
years, his studies increase in difficulty, and this 
feeling is fostered in the same proportion, until 
it becomes the ruling passion; the attainment 
of knowledge for its own sake is in some mea- 
sure lost sight of, and its chief value appears to 
consist in its being the means of obtaining dis- 
tinction. Let us consider how this process must 
inevitably terminate. I must premise, how- 
-ever, lest I be misunderstood, that I do not ob- 
ject to the bestowal of rewards for positive 
merits, for the correct performance of any 
given task ; this is a principle quite in accord- 
ance with the nature of things. My object is 
fo show that it is pernicious to bestow rewards 
for excellence which is merely comparative. 


Let us take the case of many of our public 
acidemies in any of the three kingdoms. A 
— is proposed for the greatest number of 
ines committed to memory, of original verses 
composed, or of pages translated in Greek, La- 


titi, or French; here a boy, actuated by the 


ambition more or less natural to every one, is 
never led to say to himself, ‘“ How can I use 
iy powers of mind so as to be able to render 
that account of them for which I am responsi- 
ble?” but, “How shall I be able to outstrip m 
mpetitors? I must ascertain how much eac 
them is likely ¢o do, and then I shall know 
Whien [ have done enough.” The natural effect 
Of ‘all this is ‘to create the feeting of envy and 
fiilousy if his rivals completely outstrip him, 
Of Of redoubled exertion if there be any prospect 
OP his overtaking and surpassing them. Bodily 
tercisé, ‘sd esséntial to the preservation of 
ealth, is neglected; the midnight oil is aot 
rota natural rest is abridged; the little 
altep he does allow himself is disturbed by 
Hervous excitement; the restorative power 
teiles to perform its functions; dyspepsia, with 
All ite fea ul attendants, ensues; and the mind, 
ace vigorous and healthy, becomes completely 
PART I1.—pDxEc. 24, 1839. 





shattered ; and, what is deeply to be deplored, it 
is the most highly gifted that are in the greatest 
danger ; those of moderate talents, having no 
hope of attaining the envied summits of literary 
fame, are content to move along with calm but 
steady progress. With reference to the dangers 
of over-stimulation, the evidence of Dr. Farre, 
before a committee of the House of Commons in 
1832, is well worthy of an attentive perusal. I 
subjoin the following extracts from it :— 

“A physician always has respect to the pre- 
servation of the restorative power, because, if 
once this be lost, his healing office is at an 
end. . . . The ordinary exertions of man run 
down the circulation every day of his life, and 
the first general law of his nature by which 
God (who is not only the giver, but also the 
preserver and sustainer, of life) prevents man 
from destroying himself, is the alternating of 
day and night, that repose may succeed action. 
. - Man, possessing a superior nature, is 
borne along by the very vigour of his mind, so 
that the injury of continued diurnal exertion and 
excitement on his animal system is not so im- 
mediately apparent as it is in the brute; but in 
the long run he breaks down more suddenly ; it 
abridges the length of his life. . . . I have 
frequently observed the premature death of me- 
dical men from continued exertion. I have ad- 





vised the clergyman, as his Sabbath, to rest on 
one of the ordinary days of the week ; it forms! 
a continual prescription of mine.” In an ap- 
pendix to the above evidence, as reprinted by’ 
the Scotish Lord’s Day Society, Dr. Farre: 
writes :— The short life of over-stimulation is 
not a merry but a miserable one, and the short- 
ened life of over-exertion, before its close, is 
followed not by ease and enjoyment, but by the 
living death of torpor. The effect of forcing 
the mind is as ruinous to the body as it is de- 
structive of the end for which it is so inordi- 
nately exercised; for, as torpor of the body from 
over-labour is marked by a sluggish condition 
of all the corporeal functions, so the torpor of 
mind consequent on its over-exertion is attend- 
ed with the like inaction of all the sensorial 
powers which belong to the mere animal por- 
tion of the mind of man. It occurs in men of 
every rank who over-think, as well as in those 
who over-act or over-stimulaté, and in an in- 
creased ratio when the latter fatal habit is used 
to force the labour of the former. It is found 
in the sovereign, the legislator, the lawyer, the 
clergyman, the physician, the warrior, the stu- 
dent, or aspirant after honours, the merchant, 
the manufacturer, the artisan, and the labourer; 
in all, in proportion to their measure of talent 
and over-doing, is this slow and miserable but 





premature death, instead of a green old age, 
too frequently found.”* 

These observations of an eminent physician, 
of more than thirty years’ experience, cannot 
be read without advantage. There is, doubt- 
less, great danger of men contracting habits of 
indolence ; but in the present age of competi- 
tion and over-stimulation, there is even greater 
danger of running to the opposite extreme, and 
ending in a second childhood, if not worse. Our 
great objection to academic emulation, practi- 
cally, is, that it is the means of establishing 
those habits which, in mature life, work such 
greatevil. * * 

Being a clergyman, it may not be improper 
for me to make a few remarks on the theolo 
of the question. ‘Thou shalt-love thy nei 4 
bour as thyself,” is the law prescribed by God 
to man. If I strive to outstrip my neighbour, 
my obedience to this law is impossible; the 
very entertaining of such a motive is a positive 
violation of this rule. Instead of cherishing 
any delight at seeing myself in advance, my 
duty clearly is to do all in my power to assist 
him in making the same progress with myself; 
nor is it enough to perform the outward act of 
doing what may tend to this; I am required to 
be actuated by the feeling of pleasure in doi 
it, and of pain in seeing him fall short of it. It 
is on this principle St. Paul, in the inspired vo- 
lume, condemns emulation, and classes it with 
the grossest sins of our nature. Whenever 
such a condition of genuine Christian feelin 
has been attained, envy and jealousy, with al 
the kindred passions that torture the bosom of 
fallen man, will obviously cease to exist; and 
were such motives generally prevaient, the face 
of society would be completely changed. 

I may be asked, after all that has been 
stated, What do I propose to be done? My 
answer is ready and brief. Let parents beware 
of expressing satisfaction with their children 
merely because they have surpassed others, or 
of holding out such an object as one to be 
desired by them; on the contrary, let them 





* That the same law regulates the expending of mere 
bodily power in the lower animals, appears the 
following interesting note, appended to the reprint of 
Dr. Farre’s evidence :— 

“ Mr. Bianconi, of Clonmel, in Ireland, whose ests- 
blishment of ‘day-cars’ run daring six days of the week 
over two thousand miles of country in Ireland, and who 
is also contractor for carrying the royal mail in cars 
over seven handred miles of cross roads, gives in evi- 
dence this résult of his experience: ‘That a horse can 
run ten miles per day for six days of the week better 
than eight miles per day ae days of the pag He 
simply remaris thereupon, “! am persuaded that man 
Senibot be wiser than his Maker.” 
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teach their children to rejoice in the good of 
others, and express their approbation of them 
enly when they have done something actually 
good in itself. 

Again, in schools or universities, I should 
recommend the more general adoption and 
more extensive application of the principle in- 
volved in the good old practice of granting 
degrees; Jet a standard be laid down, varying 
according to the age, place and circumstances 
of the parties; let certain subjects of examina- 
tion, or text-books, be fixed upon in any depart- 


in « satisfactory manner, when examined at the 
end of their course, be classed as M. L., M.G., 
M. M., &c.; Master of Latin, Greek, Mathe- 
matics, &c. With such a plan, there might be 
a thousand, or there might only be one. The 
evils to which we have alluded as arising from 
estimating merits comparatively, would be ob- 
viated, and the public would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that an individual so designated 
had, in the opinion of competent judges, ac- 
quired a definite amount of knowledge of certain 
subjects, and not merely that he was superior to 
others, which might either imply great merit 
or rone at all.—Chambers’ Journal. 





LETTER OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The following is a copy of a letter written by 
Benjamin Franklin to M. Le Roy, a French 
gentleman inParis, and which we believe has 
never before been in print. ‘lhe original, from 
which we copy, is in the hands of Sir John 
Robison, Edinburgh. 


London, January 31, 1769. 

Dear Sir: I received your obliging favour of 
November 15. I presented your compliments 
to Sir John Pringle, who was glad with me to 
hear of your welfare, and desired me to offer 
his best respects whenever I wrote to you. The 
Farmer’s Letters were written by one Mr. 
Dickinson, of Philadelphia, and not by me, as 
you seem to suppose. I only caused them to 
be reprinted here, with that little preface, and 
had no other hand in them, except that I see 
some of my sentiments formerly published are 
collected and interwoven with those of others 
and his own, by the author. I am glad they 
affurd you any amusement. It is true, as you 
have heard. that troops are posted in Boston, 
on the pretence of preventing riots and protect- 
ing the custom house officers; but it is also 
true that there was no intention among the 
people there to oppose the landing of these 
troops, or to resist the execution of the law by 
arms. The riots talked of were sudden, unpre- 
meditated things, that happened only among a 
few of the lower sort. Their plan of making 
war on this country is of a different kind. It 
is to be a war on commerce only, and consists 
in an absolute determination to buy and use no 
more of the manufactures of Britain till the act 
is repealed. This is already agreed to by four 
provinces, and will be by all the rest in the 
ensuing summer. Eleven ships now here from 
Boston and New York, who would have carried, 
one with another, £50,000 sterling each in 
goods, are going away in their ballast, as the 
parliament seems determined not to repeal. I 
am inclined to think, however, that it will alter 
its mind before the end of the session. Other- 
wise it is to be feared the breach will grow 


The subject you propose to me, the conse- 
quences of allowing a free exportation of corn, 
the advantages or disadvantages of the Concur- 
rence, &c., is a very extensive one; and I have 
been, and am at present, so much occupied with 
our American afluirs, as that, if 1 were ever so 
capable of handling it, I have not time to 
engage in it at present to any purpose. I think, 
however, with you, that the true principles of 
commerce are yet but little understood, and 
that most of the acts of parliament, arrets and 
edicts of princes of state, relating to commerce, 
are political errors, solicited and obtained by 
particulars for private interest, under the pre- 
text of public good. 

The bearer of this, Captain Overy, is a par- 
ticular friend of mine, who now only passes 
through Paris for Lyons and Nice, but in his 
return may stay in your city some time. He 
is a gentleman of excellent character and great 
merit, and as such I beg leave to recommend 
him to your civilities and advice, which may be 
cf great service to him, as he is quite a stranger 
in Paris. With the greatest esteem and respect, 
I am, dear sir, your most obedient and most 
humble servant, B. FRANKLIN. 
Your English is extremely good ; but if it is 
more easy for you to write in French, do not 
give yourself the trouble of writing in English, 
as I understand your French perfectly well. 





“THE DREAM.” 
By Lady Blessington. From Heath's Book of Beauty. 


*«¢ And ye love him still, Kathleen? ‘ Faith 
I do; and sore against my will, too, sometimes : 
but troth, mavourneen, for the life of me I can’t 
help it.” * Yet, sure, haven’t ye tould me that 
he’s as cross as may be when he hasn’t the 
dhrop of dhrink, and as cross as can be when 
he has it, that he neglicts the childer, and snaps 
his fingers in ye’nface when you want to keep 
him from the Dun Cow; and afther all this ye 
love him? Well, for my part, I’m but a lone 
woman, to be sure, and never knew what it 
was—God be praised !—to have a man on my 
own floor, houlding out against me, ever since 
I lost my poor father—pace be to his sowl !— 
last Christmas was eleven years; but 1 think I 
could no more bear with such traitment as you 
put up with, Kathleen, than I could fly.” ‘Aragh 
cuishlamachree ; it is because you’ve been a 
lone woman, and have not been used to have a 
man on your floor, houlding out against you, 
that it seems so hard to bear. One gets used 
to every thing in the coorse of time ; and many 
is the thing that seemed disagreeable enough at 
first, that has come so pleasant at last, that sure 
one has got to like it.’ ‘ That’s what my poor 
ould granny used to say, in regard to the snuff. 
‘When I began to take a snisheen at first,’ said 
she, (may the heavens be her bed this blessed 
night !) d didn’t like it much: but afther I had 
taken it for some time, faith I got used to it, 
and liked it, and many’s the lonesome hour it 
has helped me over.’ ‘ Well, thin, so it is with 
a husband’s ways; one feels a saucy word, or 
an impudent shake of the head, just ready to 
answer him ; but if one has the luck to keep in 
both, sure ’t will be a great blessing.’ ‘ But 
how did ye find out the craft to keep ’em in, 
Kathleen? for troth they come so quick to me 
whenever I’m vexed, that off they go, whether 
I will or no.’ ‘Well, then, Pegg asthore, I’ll 


we ought.’ ‘Then faith, Kathleen, it's — 
self that’s the quare woman to sliey 


dhreamt, avourneen.’ 
evening, Peggy, as ever shone out of 


only a dhream,—a simple dhream—— a. 
you'll not think so seriously of it as | gia 5 
dhreams come direct from heaven; bekue 
they appear to us when we are asleep. and. 
help ourselves, it’s clear that God, who hs 
purtects the helpless, sends ’em to us, Bos 
sure, though the body is asleep, the 
awake, and can better understand the the 
that God sends when she is not bothered 
foolish rhaumeshe* of the poor weak erean 
she is forced to lodge with for a time ont 
earth. Sure, Peggy, sleep is like d 
a solemn and a holy thing, blessed be the @is, 
And as in death the truth is shown to us, ¢ 
sleep, the truth, or the shadow of truth, a 
be revealed, which, in our waking na 
are too busy with bodily wants to listen sss 
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vens. The bees were flitting about from 4 
to flower, and saying, with their playsant 
‘ What a sweet life we lade!’ The birds was 
singing such music, that. those who have 
listened to it with the ears of their hearts; way 
no better. And the red sun was going tobe 
behind purple curtains, fringed with gogl 
richer than any king’s, when I sat at the ops 
window—that same window, Peggy, that ym 
now see. The sweet smell of the flowers cam 
to me; the brown cuckoo hopped over the figh 
and repeated his cry as clear as could be; dy 
cows lowed in the distance, and every bird amp 
baste—ay, and the !ittle tiny crathurs thatig 

smaller than the birds, might be heard too 
was so still and calm. Oh! in such summg 
nights one may hear the voice of God, ife 
keeps one’s mind quiet, and looks up to heaven 
But my mind—God forgive me !—wasn’t quiet 
for I was vexed and angray. ‘ Well,’ saysdy 
myself, ‘here I am this Leautiful night, 

Andy promised he would come home befoteth 
sun had gone to bed; and there, he has draw 
his purple curtains, and put out his bless 
light, and yet the man of the house does a 
come to me! Sure, ’tis to the Dun Cow he 
gone, to dhrink with them limbs of the dey 
and this is the way that a poor woman isk 
like a mhoodaun,t watching the long hour 
while he’s spending the thrifle he’s airm 
With that, up gets the anger in my breast,’ 
the heart of me began to bate, and my ¢ 
got as hot as a lime-kiln. ‘I'll go afther 
says I,’ to the Dun Cow, and give him a bi 
my mind—that I will! But then I began 
remember that Biddy Phelan used to go afth 
Mick, her husband, until he got so used 
that he would say he couldn’t go till Big 
came for him; and I said to myself, ‘ [tabs 
never be said that I, a dacent girl, wint aft 
my husband to a shibeen shop.’ ‘ But, tht 
*twould sarve him right, and maybe taich 

betther,’ whispered the evil spirit in my ea 
‘if you were to spake to him afore thew 
boys he’s dhrinking with ;’ and I up, and th 
the tail of my gownd over my shoulders,. 
crossed the threshold. ‘If he should spe 
crossly to you, Kathleen, before all them cha 
wouldn’t it be a terrible downfal to ye? sal 
little voice in my heart, no louder than 
humming of a hee. ‘Faith, ’tis yerself tha 
right enough,’ said I; and I let down 
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wider by successive indiscretions on both sides. 


tell you how it all happened; though, as ’twas 


* Irish for idle talk. tz 
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ce wnd, and begun to cry like a child. 
Dear T cried till I fell fast asleep ; for, though 
Seeaed say that sleep seldom comes to the eyes 
P fhat have been shedding tears, I have always 
® the contrary; and I remember the last 
th ought I had afore I slept was, ‘ What a baste 
py husband was to lave me alone, while he was 
. ing his airnings at the Dun Cow! I slept, 
P eat I dhreamt that I was so angry with him, 
>> that I prayed to God to take him to himself: 
~ for that I’d rather lose him intirely, than have 
him continually laving me to go to the Dun 
» Cow to throw away his money. ‘ Well, you 
hall have your will, honest woman,’ says Death 

| Yome; and mighty strange it was, Peggy, I 
' did not feel in the laste afraid of Death then, 
> though the thoughts of him ever makes me feel 
4 a could shiver when I’m awake, and look at 
| those I love. ‘But remember,’ says Death, 
» <éthat once I have granted your prayer, you'll 
"never see your husband again, except a corpse.’ 
With that I saw my poor boy laid in his bed— 

- our bed, where I came to him a bride, and 
where my arm had supported his poor aching 
| head through many a long weary hour when 
| he had the typhous fever. His face was as pale 
as marble, Peggy, when the moon is shining on 

it in the churchyard. His hair was like the 
boughs of the willow, wet and drooping with 
the heavy dews of night; and his lips were 
cold and silent as the grave. O God! I shall 

. never forget what I felt, when I looked at him 
jn that moment. I threw my arms around him 
—my hot tears drenched his frozen face—I 
called him by every tender name—but he an- 

~ gwered me not, he heeded me not. The me- 
~ mory of all our love—the happy hours of our 
courtship, and the more happy ones when I first 
stood on his floor as a wife, came back to me; 
and I thought I had never really, truly loved him 
before, as [ now did. And there he lay, with 
that beauty on his pale and lifeless face, that 
Death gives when he has struck the blow, just 

as if he wished to make us more sorrowful for 
what we have lost. I thried all I could to re- 
member how often my poor boy had vexed me, 

in the hopes of its stopping my grief; but— 
would you believe it, Peggy ?—I could call to 
mind nothing but all the fond words and the 
loving actions of him, until my very heart 
seemed breaking, and I prayed to God either 

to restore him to life or to take me with him. 
*Remember, woman,’ said a voice that sounded 
like the wind when it comes sighing through a 
wood, when first the leaves begin to fall, ‘ Re- 
member that I tould you, if I granted your 
prayer fur his death, you should never see him 
again but as a corpse.’ O how terrible did the 

_ . Words strike on my heart! and then I felt the 
fearful power of him the priest called the king 
of terrors. ‘I’m thinking,’ says he, ‘’tis yerself 

~ ‘that’s sorry enough for your wickedness in 
' Wishing for his death; but it’s too late now. 
> . You couldn’t bear to lose him for an hour or 
two at the Dun Cow, but now you must lose 
him for ever and a day. You'll see his play- 
__-‘fantsmile no more, nor hear his loving voice.’ 
» “*Andy, Andy, cuishlamachree, don’t lave me ! 
| don’t lave me !’ cried I, like one that had Jost 
_tilraison, and the big tears running down my 
cheeks. ‘Faith, and I won’t, my darlint,’ said 

& voice, the sound of which I never expected to 
4 ‘again in this world. ‘Sure, here I am, 
. My colleen dhas;’ and he hugged me against 
| “bis warm heart; for it was no other than Andy 
f that had come home from the Dun Cow, 


and all the throuble I was in about his death 
was a dhream. From that night I have never 
scoulded him, nor said a cross word about his 
going to the Dun Cow; for, whenever an angry 
thought was coming into my head, 1 remem- 
bered my dhream, and thanked God he wasn’t 
dead. O, Peggy, dear! such warnings as that 
are blessed things, and teach us to bare and 
forbare. Praise be to His holy name who sends 
"em " ” 
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We this week have to perform a very ungra- 
cious task—task, it really is—but it becomes a 
duty urged by self-preservation, performed in- 
deed very reluctantly—namely, to erase the 
names of those who are in arrears for more than 
one year. We will thus, we are aware, strike 
off many excellent names—names as responsible 
as we could wish—but unavailable responsibility 
will not pay workmen, purchase paper, &c. We 
ask those subscribers at a distance to consider 
these debts as debts of honour. They were 
unknown to us; they wrote for the work, we 
took their word that they would pay—their 
promise—in other words, their honour—we 
trusted and depended upon. They certainly can- 
not in such cases suffer the unavoidable imputa- 
tion so inimical to every gentlemanly principle 
and feeling. A moment’s reflection must strike 
conviction. The subscribers to the Library 
we know are almost entirely, if not absolutely, 
of that highly respectable class, who would 
scorn to take advantage of any, much less of 
one at a distance ; and all omissions to pay we 
are willing to ascribe to inattention rather than 
intention. 

Those who do not receive the Library after 
4he present number, will know the reason; if 
we have by any mistake or oversight erased a 
name improperly, we shall be most happy, on 
explanation, to replace it. We certainly wish 
to retain all. 


THE LADY’S BOOK. 


Mr. Godey has offered a very beautiful spe- 
cimen of the style in which he intends publish- 
ing this favourite periodical hereafter. This 
work deserves the success it has met with. It 
stands unrivaled now in its literary and me- 
chanical character. 


We draw attention to the following work : 


The Birds of America, from drawings made 
in the United States and their territories. 
By John James Audubon, F. R. SS. L. & E. 
To those who have not seen any portion of Mr. 

Audubon’s collection of Original Drawings, it may be 

proper to state, that their superiority consists in the 

accuracy as to proportion and outline, and the variety 
and truth of the attitudes and. positions of the res, 
resulting from peculiar means discovered and employed 





by him, and his attentive examination of the objects 





~ 


rtrayed, during a long series of yea"s: Mr. Audubon — 
a x onion himesif with siagle pro.le views, bet 
in many instances has grouped his figures, 8° ® _ 
represent the originals at their natural avocatio. >; @™¢ 
has placed thei on branches of trees decorated wit. 
foliage, blossoms and fruits, or amidst plants.of numerous 
species—some are seen pursning their prey through the 
air, searching for food amongst the leaves and herbage, 
sitting on their nests, or feeding their young; whilst 
others, of a different nature, swim, wade, or glide in or 
over their allotted clement. The insects, reptiles and 
fishes that form the food of some of the birds, have now 
and then been introduced in the drawings. In néarly 
every instance where a difference of plumage exists be- 
tween the sexes, both male and female have been repre- 
sented, and the extraordinary changes which some spe- 
cies undergo in their progress from youth to maturity, 
have been depicted. 

The plants are all copicd from nature, and as many 
are remarkable for their beauty, their usefulness, or their 
rarity, the botanist cannot fail to look upon them with 
delight. 

The particulars of the plan of the work may be re- 
duced to the following heads: 

1. The size of the work is royal octavo, the paper 
being of the finest quality. 

2. The plates representing the birds are correctly 
reduced from the original drawings, and are eoloured in 
the most careful manner. 

3. The work will appear in numbers, on the first and 
fifieenth of every month. 

4. Each number will consist of five plates, accompanied 
with full descriptions of the habits and localities of the 
birds, their anatomy and digestive organs, (with occa- 
sionally wood cuts representing the latter,) and will be 
furnished to subscribers for one doflar, payable on de- 
livery. 

5. The work will be published in accordance with a 
scientific arrangement of the genera and species, and 
will complete the Ornithology of our country, it is be- 
lieved, in the most perfect manner. 

Persons desirous of subscribing to the above work are 
respectfully requested te apply to J. J. Avpuson, 86 
White street, or W. A. Cotman, Broadway, New York, 
or to J. B. Curvacier, 72 Dock street, or Onzin Rocers 
67 South Second street,- Philadelphia. 


The plates are Jithographed, and are the 
best specimens of this branch. of art that we 
have seen. The publication. of the work in 
this comparatively miniature'size, puts it with- 
in the reach of many families whose circum- 
stances would not warrapt purchasing the ele- 
phantine edition. Specimens can be seen at 
the stores of the respective publishers. 


ae 


Historical Sketches of Statesmen wie flourished 
in the time of George IH. To. which is 
added, Remarks on Party, and an fppendiz. 
First Series: By Henry Lord Brougham, 
F. R. S. and member of the National I[nsti- 
tute of France. 


We close our fourteenth volume with some 
of the sketches of public charaeters, as drawn 
by Lord Brougham. The work entire is not 
calculated for the Library, but as it hus been 
published in book form, in this city, we give 
these as specimens, to enable our readers of the 
interior portions of the country, (who have not 
the means of seeing at little cost or trouble the 


new books as they appear,) from them to judge 
of the whole. 


We omitted to draw attention to the sketches 
headed Indecision, and the Best Natured Man 
in the World, lately given in the Library. 
They are from an unpretending duodecimo 
volume, published by Carey & Hart, of this 
city, entitled Charcoal Sketches, by Josern C. 
NEAL, one of the editors of the Pennsylvanian. 








She Fournal of Belles Aettres. 





These sketche pk, ; 
in our or’ -é possess a humour surpassing, 
ryat. -*nion, that of either Dickens or Mar- 
There reigns an exquisite taste through- 
out the whole—and the style in the preliminary 
matter is in the severest style of correctness. 
As an evidence of public approbation, after 
passing through many editions, the publishers 
have had them stereotyped. We never read 
a volume of humour with half the zest. 


We have heard, (says the London Athenzum,) 
with more than ordinary feelings of pleasure, 
that a play by Mr. Leigh Hunt has been 
accepted at Covent Garden Theatre; and we 
shall be delighted to hail the accession of this 
elegant and accomplished writer to the list of 
dramatic poets. Leigh Hunt’s poetical reputa- 
tion has been eclipsed by his popularity as an 
essayist; but his fancy having taken a new 
flight in the direction of the stage, his judgment 
and experience as a critic of theatrical perform- 
ances will come in aid of his inventive faculty. 
We are glad to have the opinion of a friend 
who has heard the play read, in favour of its 
success, because we believe that the result is of 
more than ordinary importance to Mr. Hunt, in 
a worldly point of view. Every one must sym- 
pathise with a man who, towards the close of a 
long and active career, breaks new ground in a 
vigorous effort to turn the tide of adverse for- 
tune; especially when, as in this instance, he 
is one who has suffered, in purse and person, 
for his political opinions, and who. has, more- 
over, done good service as a reformer of our 
social system, and scattered flowers on the path 
of every-day life. 


Communicated by the author. 


‘ EXTRACT PROM A LECTURE ON DENTAL SURGERY. 
BY DR. J. Fe CALDWELL. 


An erroneous notion widely prevails, and, in 
the general, it influences the action of many in 
practice, that irregularity in the position of 
teeth should be corrected: by the extraction of 
some of their number to give room for the 
others in their arch. This mode of correcting 
the evil is not only unnatural, but it is posi- 
tively injurious, and entirely unnecessary. The 
main cause of the beginning of irregularity is, 
the teeth, that is, the permanent or last set, 
are forced out of their arch, by the retention 
too long of the first or temporary set. When 
the last or permanent teeth make their appear- 
ance, this first cause should be. promptly re- 
moved; and those of the second set brought 
side by side into their arch. 

And this can in all cases be done; but the 
younger the person, the easier and sooner can 
it be effected. The slightest force of a thread 
correctly applied, and continued for a few 
weeks, will ch the position of the firmest 
tooth. The t yields in the direction of the 
pressure, from the fluids in the periosteum be- 
ing expelled ; and the absorption of the alveolus 
in the same direction is the consequence, to 
the extent sufficient to give room necessary for 
the introduction. and accommedation of the 


tooth. The teeth would make for themselves 
a greater circle if properly directed, by pro- 
jecting outwards; but if unnaturally interfered 
with, by extracting, for instance, some of their 
number, they all lean inward, and take for 
themselves less circle ; an‘) the consequence is, 
the jaws are made to differ too much in diame- 
ter, if only one of them is robbed of some 
teeth, after the same manner that the staves of 
a vessel do, that are wider at one end than the 
other. Ina vessel built of staves of different 
width at their ends, if confined within the circle 
where their ends are less wide, and one or 
more of the staves be pressed out of the circle, 
and the end where they are wider, it will not 
only tend to derange and destroy the vessel 
itself, but it may actually cause its diameter to 
be less at the end where the staves are the 
widest. 

The idea entertained by many, that the teeth 
are best a little separated, is wrong. The teeth 
should touch; they naturally tend to impinge 
upon, and mutually support each other. And 
those who advise a separation of sound teeth, 
to prevent decay, suggest the infliction of last- 
ing irjury. Teeth thus separated, before they 
can derive the aid nature intended they should 
give and receive from each other, in their mo- 
tion and action, before they can obtain and per- 
form it, have to travel over the space destroyed 
by the file. With as little propriety might we 
advise a well person to take physic. 


MINERALOGY OF THE EAST. 


Remarkable as are the countries of the 
Archipelago for their vegetable and organic 
production, they are yet hardly less distin- 
guished for their mineral wealth. In tin, they 
are supposed to exceed in productiveness any 
others on the earth; and in gold, they are by 
many stated not inferior to America. Banca 
is most noted for its tin mines; although the 
truth is, that as yet very little is known about 
he subterranean riches of the islands. The 
discovery of the mines, even in Banca, is an 
event of only recent occurrence ; and as in so 
much else in reference to the East generally, 
so in this respect it is the future enterprise and 
energies of Europeans by which its full import- 
ance is destined to be brought to light. Besides 
tin and gold, also iron and copper are found in 
the Indian Archipelago, in considerable abun- 
dance. Copper ores exist in Sumatra, and 
iron in several parts of the Malayan Peninsula. 
But a yet more glowing subject of remark 
exists in the fact of the Diamond mines, which 
confer a lustre upon the otherwise wild and 
sterile region of Borneo. 


SACRIFICES. 


Some persons are capable of making great 
sacrifices, but few are capable of concealing 
how much the effort has cost them; and it is 
this concealment that constitutes their value. 


_ AN UNTIMELY, DEMAND. 

A provincial actress was performing the part 
of Lady Ann, in “ King Richard the Third,” 
and on delivering the following passage, ‘When 
shall [ have rest?” she was answered by her 


washerwoman from the pit, who exclaimed,— 
“ 








Never till you pay me my three shillings and 
twopeyce.” 


THE LAMENT OF THE IRISH BE ona 
I'm sittin’ on the stile, Mary, vag . m 


Where wo sat side 


your lip, 
And the love-light in your eye, 
The place is little changed, 
The day is bright as a 
The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 


And the corn is green again; s 


But I miss the soft clasp of your 


And your breath, warm on ny ool 


And I still keep list’nin’ for the words 
You never more may speak. ae 


*Tis but a step down lane 
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And the little church stands near— 


The church where we were 
I see the spire from here; 
But the grave-yard lies between, 
And my step might break 


wed, Mary, 


a 
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For I've laid you, darling! down to sleep 
With your baby on your breast, 


I'm very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends; 
But, oh! they love the better still,’ 
The few our Father sends! 
And you were all I had, Mary, 
My blessin’ and my pride; 
There’s nothin’ left to care for now, 
Since my poor Mary died. 


Yours was the good brave heart, Mary, * 


That still kept hoping on, 


When the trust in God had left my soal, > 


And my arms’ young strength was 


There was comfort ever on your lip, «| 
And the kind look on your brow; 


I bless you, Mary, for that same, 
Though you cannot hear me now. 


I thank you for the patient smile, 


When your heart was fit to break, — Ss 
When the hnnger-pain was gnawin’ then 


And you hid it, for my sake! 
I bless you for the pleasant word, 


When your heart was sad and sore; 


Oh! I'm thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief cant reach you more! " 


I’m biddin’ you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind and true! 
But I ‘ll not forget you, darling! 
In the land I'm goin’ to ;— 
They say there’s bread and work for 
And the sun shines always there; 
Bat I'll not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair! 


And often in those grand old woods 
I ‘ll sit, and shut my eyes, 

And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies; 

And Ill think I ‘see the little stile 


all, 


Where we sat side by side, a a 


= 
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And the springin’ corn, and the bright Ms 7 


When you were my bride! 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS. ~ 


A few thousand trees, warranted, for 
have been t 


post paid, may be sent to this office. «© 


Faised by Mackenzie & Buchanii) 
and horticulturists of this‘ city. Orders Or 





MERICAN MEDICAL LIBRARY 
TELLIGENCER, a con: 
Science and Literature, ited 
M. D., M. A. P. S., &c. &e. Poblisked 
Adam Waldie, No. 46 Carpenter street, 
Subscription price $10 per annum. © = 
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